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flushed and paled, and great strength was expressed in
the resounding words*

The mother was especially stirred by one of the new
songs. It did not voice the painful pondering*; of an in*
jurecl soul wandering lonely through a labyrinth of doubt
and uncertainty. Nor did it rolled the plaints of crea-
tures crushed by need, subdued by fear, devoid of colour
and personality. Nor yet could be heard in it the mourn-
ful sighs of a blind force groping in space, nor the chal-
lenging cries of reckless daring, ready to lling itself
equally at the good and the evil. The song did not sing
an undiscriminating sense of hurt and desire for revenge,
capable of destroying but incapable of building* There
was nothing of the old slavish world in this song,

The mother did not like its harsh words and stern
tune, but behind the words and the tune was something
greater, which drowned out the words and the tune,
evoking a sense of something too immense to be embraced
by thought. She saw this something hi the eyes and
faces of the young people, she sensed that it lived within
them, and, submitting to a force that overran the bound-
aries of words and music, she listened with greater atten-
tion* and deeper agitation to this song than to any other.
They sang it softer than the others, but it sounded
stronger, and enveloped the people like ,the air of a
March day, the first day of approaching spring.

"Time for us to sing that song out on the streets,1* Ve-
sovshchikov would say sullenly.

When his father was put in jail again for his latest
theft, Vesovshchikov said to his comrades, "We can meet
at my place now/'

Almost every evening one of Pavel's friends came
home with him after work and they would sit reading
and jotting down notes, too hurried and absorbed even
to have a wash. They had supper and tea with books in
their hands, and it became harder and harder for the
mother to understand what they talked about,
"We ought to start a newspaper/' Pavel often said*